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Have We Faith Enough 


OR A CENTURY and a half American schools have served and 

strengthened the commonwealth. They provided a ——- as i 
lightened as any on earth. They justified and vindicated democracy’ 
promise. If society clearly defines the new duties it wishes our schools t 
fulfill and if it steadfastly supports them not only with money but alg 
with faith, they will surely justify that faith in the future as they have in 
the past. 


—Henry STEELE CoMMAGER 
“Our Schools Have Kept Us Free,” Life, October 16, 1950 
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Improving Leadership 


HIS issue of THE NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is devoted to 

high-lighting some of the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
elementary school principal for making elementary education more 
effective. 

During the past few years elementary school principals have stood 
at the storm center of changing points of view in education. They have 
demonstrated leadership ability in the improvement of programs and prac- 
tices in our elementary schools. With their tremendous opportunity to 
influence the whole direction of elementary education, the principals 
must set new goals. This means a reéxamination of their administrative 
and supervisory practices rather than just doing the next job. Much 
needs to be done now to improve the elementary school principalship. 

There are greater heights of professional attainment for the elemen- 
tary principal. These may be reached by developing a more effective 
school program, raising the professional standards for the principalship, 
and working cooperatively with all school personnel for the improvement 
of education at all levels. The elementary school program is basic in 
the development of good citizenship, in developing skills and habits of 
study that make for success in secondary school and college or university 
experience. The whole attitude toward learning begins here. It is hoped 
that the discussion of these various problems in this bulletin will be of 
special interest and help to all who are working for the improvement of 
elementary education. 

In securing manuscripts for this number, an attempt was made to re- 
flect the responsibilities and opportunities of the principalship in the 
various areas of school planning. Also, these opinions are presented by 
a variety of school personnel—the principal himself, the superintendent, 
the college teacher, and the classroom teacher in the elementary school. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals expresses its appre- 
ciation to all who have contributed to this issue of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

—Rosert W. Eaves 


Editor 


— 
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Viston and Leadership in 
Elementary Education 
E. T. McSWAIN 


Dean, The University College, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois 


HE next decade will be a challenging and also a crucial period in 

elementary education. A report in the March 1950 issue of School 
Life predicted that there will be approximately 84 million more girls and 
boys enrolled in the elementary schools than were in attendance in 1947. 
The large school population is a fortunate situation for the future of 
democracy. These young citizens will play an important role in seeking 
desirable solutions to existing international problems. Principals must 
exercise vision and leadership in assisting teachers in designing a curricu- 
lum and in selecting instructional methods that will motivate these future 
citizens to learn the values, ideas, and abilities required for successful 
living in dynamic world society. 

The international crisis requires the nation to mobilize physical and 
human resources for active defense against the enemies of democracy. 
Plans for preparedness should be so formulated that the present and future 
security of free people may be protected. Military mobilization must 
safeguard the educational welfare of children and youth. Good schools 
constitute an indispensable part of the nation’s defense program. During 
these years of international conflict and confusion, the nation cannot afford 
any retreat or state of normalcy in elementary education. The increase 
in the school population calls for more and better schools. Adequate 
education for children during the period of “undeclared” war is an obliga- 
tion that citizens must accept with vision and determination. 

The demand for increase in military mobilization will introduce 
issues that can have serious implications for children. Principals must 
tally to the opportunity to help parents and teachers examine critically 
such probable trends as the increase in federal taxes, the proposed plan 
for universal military training, the control of essential building mate- 
tials, and the drafting of competent men and women teachers from the 
classroom. The cause of democracy must be won both on the military 
front and on the educational front. The idea expressed in the preamble 
to the charter of UNESCO is clear and appropriate today: “Since wars 
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begin in the minds of men, so in the minds of men must the conditions 
for peace be constructed.” Citizens who support military action to defend 
democracy must also give active support in maintaining the kind of 
school program that educates effectively for democratic citizenship. 

The characteristics of democratic schools must be understood by the 
public. One area of leadership for principals is interpreting the purpose 
and program of the schools to the citizens. The education of children jj 
a community obligation. Every citizen has a share in this community 
investment. Parents and laymen must possess accurate information regard. 
ing the needs and program of the schools if they are to cope properly with 
the subtle literature and activities of certain organizations and individual 
who claim to be the defenders of American education. Factual criticism 
is constructive at any time. Many critics of education today, however, 
would have the public believe that the schools are not teaching effectively 
the three “R’s,” that academic standards have been lowered, that the 
curriculum has been neglected, that progressive education is the cause of 
juvenile delinquency, that the schools do not teach the American heritage, 
and that federal aid to public education is socialistic. Citizens should be 
encouraged to visit the schools so that they may find evidence to show 
that these accusations are without foundation. Savings in taxes must not 
be made at the expense of the educational development of America’s fu: 
ture citizens. Mental and moral competency is the most effective instr 
ment in continuing the great experiment in government by, of, and for 
free men. The vision, courage, and leadership of every principal is needed 
in planning conferences and public meetings where citizens may lear 
the facts about the curriculum and instructional methods. Parents profes 
to believe in the value of education. They must understand the work and 
achievements of the schools if they are to protect children from the subtl 
action of the “self-appointed” friends of American education. 

Good schools require appropriate teaching and learning conditions 
Principals should take active steps in helping adults to examine the edv 
cational consequences to children of class enrollment above 25, of th 
shortage of competent men and women teachers in the elementary school 
of overcrowded and inadequate school buildings. Recognition should & 
directed to the fact that the enemies of democracy are the loudest at 
most severe critics of modern education. They have a motive in advocatil 
a return to formal discipline, to instructional methods based on memo} 
and drill, and to a curriculum that fails to help young citizens to leat! 
to deal intelligently with problems and trends in modern society. Accurat 
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information is the best weapon to counteract the purposeful leadership 
of the critics of children and good schools. Parents and laymen must be 
given information that will enable them to understand that the elemen- 
tary schools are teaching more effectively the fundamental tools of learn- 
ing. Pupils are learning the values and techniques in democratic discipline. 
The curriculum of the schools does insure that children gain understand- 
ing of the ideas and achievements of the American heritage and also 
provides the means of helping pupils to acquire an understanding of 
modern American culture. Commendable progress has been made in 
providing instructional methods and learning experiences that motivate 
the development of the characteristics of a democratic mind. Good schools 
today are striving to offer guidance and experiences that help young 
citizens in understanding the meanings, values, and civic duties inherent in 
American democracy. Persons who know the facts recognize that school 
administrators and teachers are friends of children and that they are also 
loyal American citizens. Unity and action on the part of all members of 
each community must be maintained if continued progress is to be made 
in providing democratic schools for the young builders and defenders of 
our American way of life. 

The curriculum of the school does influence the personal and social 
behavior of boys and girls. Leadership is needed in stimulating teachers 
and parents to examine the question, “For what cultural age should the 
curriculum prepare pupils?” The year 1950 is the mid-point in the 
twentieth century. Applied science has introduced many changes in 
the American culture during the past fifty years. Today’s children must 
learn to deal with the impact on individual behavior of such modern 
inventions as radio, television, aviation, nuclear fission, etc. Reasonable is 
the assumption that society will experience greater changes due to applied 
science in the second half of the twentieth century. The complex problems 
of society that must be solved are psychological and cultural in origin 
and content. Success in personal living and community citizenship will 
tequire higher mental and moral competency. The curriculum must be 
re-designed to prepare children for meaningful, purposeful living in the 
years 1950-2000 A. D. Good schools are society’s agents in developing the 
mental and moral competencies essential in continuing the nation’s 
progress in demonstrating to the world the values of political and eco- 
nomic democracy. 

Principals and teachers are professional designers of the mental diet 
served daily in each classroom. If pupils are to develop literacy, they must 
have experiences related to the realities of living encountered in the com- 
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munity. The curriculum should stimulate discussion and reference stud) 
of such community conditions and trends as: how to insure huma 
safety through improved traffic controls; the concepts and principles of 
elementary economics that are basic to human welfare; the social implic: 
tions in the findings of the 1950 census; what can be done to better grow 
relations in the community; the purposes and functions of municip, 
agencies; and what can be done to conserve human and physical rc 
sources. Pupils, on leaving the elementary schools, should be expected t 
be as well informed about the conditions and trends of modern com 
munity life as they are now required to be informed regarding ancient 
history and early American life. 

Textbooks and reference materials need to be careft:!ly examined to 
determine how effectively they serve pupils in developing ideas, values 
and attitudes about modern society in which they live, and about the op- 
portunities and problems to be anticipated during the next fifty years 
Pupils should apply their skills in written language to write for materials 
dealing with current affairs published by federal and state departments, 
by industrial and research firms, and by public and private organiz- 
tions. Some individuals may say that these materials should not be used 
in the classroom. When are pupils to learn to apply critically their a 
quired skills in reading if the school denies them the opportunity to read 
and discuss controversial publications? Many publications, free or i 
expensive, can be obtained that give information about research finding 
in chemistry, physics, medicine, industry and business. Education for 
social literacy for living in the next several decades is as essential as edu- 
cation to preserve the achievements of past cultures. Principals and teachers 
should accept the challenge to appraise curriculum content in relation 
to its contribution to intelligent living in an emerging society. The di 
rection of elementary education should be culturally forward. 

Teachers and parents need professional assistance in studying the 
biological and psychological concepts that underlie the educative process 
Here is another opportunity which merits the vision and leadership 0 
principals. There is a significant difference in the instructional methods 
and curriculum content of authoritarian education and democratic edt 
cation. Research findings support the principle that the methods used in 
learning condition the meaning and use of content learned. During tht 
elementary school years the pupils are engaged in the important task 0 
developing basic psychological patterns or processes that they employ 1 
dealing with new learning experiences. Abilities to do critical thinking 
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and to apply the method of science in solving problems or in evaluating 
the accuracy of new materials are learned ways of behaving. Professional 
competency and time are essential in observing and in interpreting prop- 
ely the communicative behavior of boys and girls. Principals and teach- 
ers must understand the difference and also the probable relationship 
between the “private” psychological world that each creates and lives 
in and the “private” world that each child is creating out of the ideas, 
meanings, and feelings that he accepts to act on in meeting his direc- 
tive needs and goals. Each teacher creates and appraises his or her own 
interpretation of the leadership of the principal. In a similar manner, 
each pupil creates, appraises, and acts on his interpretative responses to 
the communicative expression of the teacher. Teachers may share their 
interests, ideas, information, and attitudes with children. Each child, 
however, who participates in democratic education must develop abilities 
in and responsibility for his self-education. 

Motivation is a powerful factor in mental and emotional maturing. 
Authoritarian motivation of teacher or parent may force a certain overt 
response from the child that may be interpreted to be obedience or de- 
sired learning. The accepted response in the child’s “private” world may 
be of opposite character. Creative teaching strives to employ external mo- 
tivation to arouse intrinsic motivation on the part of the pupils. Com- 
munication between teacher and pupils is meaningful and productive only 
when they respond to similar motivation. One function in teaching is to 
stimulate readiness for learning. This can be fostered when teachers take 
time to help pupils discuss the meaning of the work at hand, to see its 
relation to previous learnings, to formulate questions they desire to an- 
swer, to discuss the kinds and quality of work-study skills they should 
employ, and to determine the standards of workmanship to be expected 
from individual and group endeavor. Creative teaching and meaningful 
learning take time. Quality of learning is more valuable than the quan- 
tity of curriculum subjects covered in a week, a month, or a year. Prin- 
cipals should appraise critically the consequences of the psychological 
load experienced by teachers and pupils. Principals should protect teach- 
ets from unreasonable scope and speed of the curriculum. Instructional 
practices and curriculum requirements should be evaluated in terms of 
their effect on the psychological processes developed by pupils when 
larning to observe, to read, to listen, and to communicate meaningfully 
and critically. The social test of learning in school is the pupil’s ability 
toapply his knowledge and skills in solving problems in living. 
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Good mental health is a prerequisite in democratic citizenship. It is 
a learned way of behaving in one’s “private” world toward external and 
internal stimuli. Pupils have developed, before completing the elementary 
school, psycho-emotional patterns of mental health that serve as the func- 
tional core of personality. Individuals cannot escape the impact of mental 
health experienced during childhood. Reconditioning any maladjustments 
in behaving is a difficult process that demands professional diagnosis and 
corrective treatment. Good mental health in childhood has become a 
fundamental subject of the elementary school curriculum. Teachers need 
the assistance of the principal in examining the probable consequences 
of curriculum requirements and teaching practices on the mental and 
emotional health of each pupil. The accepted reactions of pupils may 
be different basically from the purposes and interpretations that guide 
the work of the teacher. Special study should be undertaken by the prin- 
cipal and faculty to determine the learned and accepted responses of each 
pupil to such school practices as ability grouping, emphasis on external 
evaluation, assignments that motivate little purpose and stress memory 
and abstract drill. Pupils do evaluate their ability to use the tools of 
larning in school and home experiences. Recognized and accepted in- 
adequacy in using these tools does retard good mental health. Each pupil 
must engage in learning experiences adapted to his learning rate and ma- 
turation level. 

Principals should help teachers to understand the meaning and scope 
of the point four program of our new international policy. During the 
coming decade the citizens of our country will demonstrate their will- 
ingness to make the sacrifices involved in carrying out a world policy 
that is designed to help improve economic and educational conditions in 
the democratic countries where for the immediate present the people are 
unable to achieve these desired improvements. If our new international 
policy is to succeed, it must have the support of the schools as well as the 
support of business and government. Education for world understanding 
isnow the fundamental objective of the public schools. The curriculum 
must provide experiences and materials that will enable children to ac- 
quire meaningful and more accurate understandings of the geography, 
culture, and government of the people of the different countries who are 
identified with the struggle to maintain a free society among the free 
people of the world. Principals are called upon to cooperate with teachers 
ad parents in providing reference and audio-visual teaching aids that 
will enable children to give more attention to the similarities of the people 
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of the world rather than their differences. Dr. Julian Huxley has developed 
the thesis that there is greater similarity between geographical and bio- 
logical needs among the people of the various countries than there is 
difference. The question that the principal and teachers need to answer 
is, what is the effect of the content of the textbook and other curriculum 
materials on the emerging ideas, attitudes, and understandings of children 
and adults in countries which are our world neighbors? 

One reason for the failure of the League of Nations was the refusal 
of the government of the United States to give it support. Official sanction 
by: the act of Congress has been given to the United Nations. The success 
of the United Nations and also of UNESCO will depend in part on the 
support received from each child, youth, and adult in our country. Pupils 
who are completing the elementary school should have had the opportunity 
to gain a meaningful understanding of the purposes and enabling activities 
of both United Nations and UNESCO. 

Principals are professional leaders. They, with the help of teachers, do 
design the curriculum of the elementary school. It is their obligation to 
share with teachers in interpreting the program of the school to the 
public. Principals should be qualified to recognize the seriousness of the 
international crisis for elementary education. Details of school adminis 
tration may be temporarily shelved. Priority must be given to those things 
that really make the social difference in the personal and social behavior 
of young citizens. Vision and courage are needed on the part of every 
school principal if we are to continue the progress that must be made in 
elementary education in the next decade. The difference between a 
problem and an opportunity is a state of mind. As we become aware ol 
the emerging problems confronting elementary education, we shall be 
challenged to use these as opportunities by which to secure, through 
understanding, active and courageous support from the public for schools 
in which the curriculum and instructional methods are appropriate to our 
understanding of democratic education, offering realistic and adequatt 
preparation for living intelligently. During the years when the advocates 
of communism are using every means to sell the idea that a communisti 
government has more to offer people than a democratic government, the 
program in the elementary schools must be child-centered, community 
centered, and internationally-centered. The success of teachers and prit 
cipals in maintaining such a program will be appraised by the citizens 
in their living in the period 1975-2000 A. D. 
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The Principal As an 
Instructional Leader 
MARY FRANCES MITCHELL 


Principal, Rock Creek Forest Elementary School, Silver Spring, Maryland 


HE ELEMENTARY school principal is becoming an instructional 

leader as well as an administrative and supervisory leader. In the 
past he prided himself on the mechanical smoothness with which his 
school operated. The efficient running of the school still necessarily in- 
volves the principal’s attention to many details. For years to come he will 
not have adequate assistance to take care of these details, so they must 
remain a part of his responsibility and will continue to require his per- 
sonal attention. However, careful planning and organizing of work will 
prevent his enslavement to details. 

More and more the principal’s attention is being given to the instruc- 
tional program in his school. He is becoming the leader in curriculum 
planning, and is providing specific help for the classroom teacher that 
will bolster security and morale and still encourage initiative. The 
principal is concerned with a program that will provide for the individual 
needs of children and also be tailormade to fit the local situation. 

Child Growth—Now that there is considerable emphasis on the child 
growth and development program, it is the task of the principal to plan 
acurriculum that meets the needs and interests of every child rather than 
to try to adjust the child to the curriculum. It is a challenge to the 
principal to make available at all grade levels some provision for emo- 
tional outlets and consideration for the needs and interests of the child. 
In the past these provisions have been limited to the child’s earliest 
school experiences. In addition to more direct attention to personality 
and character development, a better job will be done in teaching the 
sills. It is a recognized fact that a well-integrated personality requires 
the command of the skills for a feeling of self-sufficiency. 

In-service Growth of Teachers—During recent years much has been 
aid and written about in-service growth of teachers, and many approaches 
have been planned to help teachers handle their work more effectively. 
The principal, however, is just beginning to assume the important place 
M this program which his position warrants. He has discovered that 
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improvement of his staff comes through understanding, confidence, en- 
couragement, and respect for personalities. He knows that he must stimu- 
late the best in his teachers, and that his practices must exemplify the re- 
lationships which he expects to encourage among the teachers and children. 
His quality of leadership should make it possible to share authority with 
his fellow-workers. Releasing the creativeness of teachers and pupils can 
take place only where there is respect for the individual and full con- 
sideration of the ideas of all concerned. When this condition exists, 
teachers and children will become interested in the operation of the school 
and will give definite assistance in it. The quality and extent of their 
participation will depend on their past experiences and their readiness 
for cooperation. 

Through democratic administration the elementary school principal 
can contribute to the emerging concept of all school personnel sincerely 
interchanging thought and working cooperatively for the best interests 
of children. 

Community Resources—The elementary school principal as an in- 
structional leader can move toward the realization of his educational goals 
by bridging the gap between school and home. As the school becomes 
more closely related to community life, parent groups will assume new 
significance in the education of children. Experiments have demonstrated 
the value of expanding the school program to wider learning situations. 
Instructional experiences have been enriched through excursions for chil- 
dren to places of interest in the community; persons with rich background 
have been invited to participate in activities at school; work experiences 
have been used—all to the advantage of better education for children. 
Elementary school principals have the job of guiding and manipulating 
these and similar community resources in the school. 

Services of Supervisors—The elementary school principal is now assum- 
ing more responsibility in seeing that the services of supervisors of in- 
struction are fully adapted to the needs of teachers and children. Super- 
visors bring to the instructional program richness of experience gained 
by working in many situations. It is most important that the principal 
know when, how, and where the specialists are needed. Their services 
are usually given on the basis of requests by classroom teachers and the 
principal. In order to make the most effective use of the instructional 
aids offered by specialists on that basis, however, the principal must know 
what the teachers and pupils need. He should be aware of the nature of 
each problem involved, whether it be teaching reading, organizing new 
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classroom activities, or correcting a weakness in a given classroom proce- 
dure. 

The future role of the principal will be primarily that of coordinator, 
consultant, and in-service education leader. His chief functions will be 
to help identify problems, to coordinate the various phases of the program 
in his school, to consult with individual teachers and groups of teachers 


regarding their problems, and to provide the necessary conditions and re- 
sources for good teaching. 


A Philosophy for Elementary 
Education 


By the Faculties of Portland and George D. Prentice Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky—Frank H. Stallings, Principal 


DUCATION exists for two major purposes: first, to develop to the 

fullest extent the potentialities of the individual and, second, to under- 
gird and seek to promote the welfare of our society. These two goals are 
not opposed to each other but rather they depend upon each other for 
accomplishment, for the individual achieves his fullest self-realization 
only when serving and being served by the forces of social interaction. In 
like manner society is at its best only when composed of adequate, social- 
wed individuals. 

It should be the purpose of the elementary school to strive toward 
these two goals during the span of time when it has the child in its care. 
If this is to be done effectively, it is essential that the elementary school 
understand and be in sympathy with both the child and society. 

Understanding the child implies knowing his potentialities, his needs, 
his interests, his desires and his fears. It also includes a knowledge of 
his home, his family, his background and, in short, as many heredity and 
‘vironment factors as possible. ‘ 

Understanding society means not only that the school should take 
ognizance of our form of government and that of other countries, our 
own culture and the cultures of other people, but also that it should 
know intimately the community in which it is located, and that it should 
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understand the customs, standards, attitudes and aspirations of the local 
citizenry so that the school and the community_may plan and work 
together. 

If the elementary school is to develop the child’s potentialities, it mus 
take into consideration the nature of his assets. These may be classified a 
physical, intellectual, and emotional if we include in the latter the aesthetic, 
the moral and the spiritual. Proper development along these lines make; 
for a well-integrated socialized personality satisfactory to one’s own self 
and to society. 

Progress comes through growth and growth requires experiences. The 
child must be given experiences and must think and act upon these to 
grow intellectually and emotionally toward maturity. Many of thes 
experiences must deal with the concrete and the tangible; many must be 
first-hand rather than vicarious, for the child lives largely in the here-and- 
now. Experiences must be real, varied and significant. They must chal 
lenge observation, thinking and evaluation. Indeed the child must help in 
the planning of these experiences as well as in their execution, for he 
must become adept at planning if he is to achieve maximum growth. 

In order to be a good environment for growing children, the elemen 
tary school should have certain characteristics. It should possess beauty, 
simplicity and security. Beauty awakens in the child his potentiality for 
the aesthetic; simplicity is in accord with his very nature; and security 
gives him the feeling of being wanted, of belonging. 

Finally, the elementary school should be a place where the school, 
which to a degree is the child’s second home, and his true home frequentl 
merge so that his parents and his teachers meet for the purpose of mutual 
understanding. The elementary school should be a community cente 
because it is striving to bring the welfare of the individual and that of the 
community into closer harmony. 





Summer Conference on Elementary Education 
(See important announcement on page 26) 


—— 
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A Teacher Evaluates the Principal 


MRS M. J. PRYDE 


Teacher, Slater School, Washington, D. C. 


APPY AND SUCCESSFUL! These words, which we had used to 
describe our school life, must have echoed in our superintendent’s 
mind when he asked us to write this evaluation. Knowing how much 
we appreciate having a principal who is so capable and who measures up 
so well, he probably felt it would be easy for us to tell what we deem most 
desirable in the principalship. 

A fine character, a good reputation, and respect for others head our 
list of qualifications. We want a principal whom we can hold in high 
«teem; one who is always ready to help us; one to look to as an example 
for our own conduct; one who is cultured in the true sense of the word; 
whose voice is well modulated and refined; whose personal appearance 
widences good grooming and a knowledge of appropriateness in dress; 
whose mien is one of dignity—void of hauteur or formality. A sense of 
humor is essential. 

Happiness begets itself. So let our principal be happy. A principal in 
apleasant frame of mind puts his teachers at ease and they, in turn, 
ttieve the tensions in the classrooms. As a result the whole school exudes 
aspirit of geniality that is perceptible not only to educators but also to 
discerning laymen. 

Broad-mindedness that comes from wealth of experience is a trait we 
want to find in our principal. We hope that he reads widely and travels 
much so that he can be expansive in his outlook, tolerant in his views, 
up-to-date in his knowledge of world events, and sensitive to his respon- 
sbilities as a citizen. 

Then, too, we want him to be helpful rather than critical, approachable 
ther than inaccessible. Many of us would like to discuss our problems 
wth him but are afraid of being termed “weak.” One brand-new teacher 
vas warned by her fellow-workers never to discuss behavior problems with 
le principal, for he would immediately brand her a poor disciplinarian. 
this connection we have often wondered why business concerns and 
{ernment agencies show more sympathy and kindness to a newcomer 
lan do some of our schools. The former place the new man alongside an 
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experienced worker until he “knows the ropes.” He is given the easiest 
assignments and the greatest amount of help until he is “broken in.” The 
poor new teacher, on the other hand, is too often the recipient of all the 
other teachers’ undesirable pupils. She is left severely alone (except for 
word of mouth promises of help) until someone comes in to observe. This 
officer points out all the wrong things she is doing, directs her attention 
to more books to read, assigns her to a score of meetings, then threatens 
her with a return visit “in the very near future.” Teachers are a sympathetic 
lot. The tears and fears of one depress the whole group. That is why our 
ideal principal never quarrels wits »or adversely criticizes a teacher befor 
others. 

Our model principal is, of course, educationally well prepared—not 
only as to college degrees and courses but also in experience. The mor 
experience he has had on all age or grade levels the greater our faith in 
his ability to guide us. A first grade teacher feels that a principal whe 
has had experience only on higher levels is unaware of the problems sht 
must face—problems in attendance (caused by childhood diseases); in 
discipline (resulting from the feeling of the six-year-old’s parents tha 
he is still too young to be reprimanded); and in parental fixations. 

Moreover, our principal’s education should have established belie 
in the new philosophy of education. He is progressive in practice as wel 
as in theory. He will expect to hear his classes humming with activity and 
to see them moving about as well. He will keep our classes small enough 
to engage in an activities program. He will see to it that storage space fa 
tools and materials is available and, if you please, he will provide the too! 
and materials. One coping saw for a class of thirty or more can become: 
problem. And this brings us to a matter that is a source of major irritatio 
to some teachers—the lack of sufficient basic supplies. Try it mathemat) 
cally, principals. How long will a package of paper—5oo sheets—last: 
class of 35 pupils even if only 2 sheets per child are used in a day? 0 
what shall we do with 3 dozen pencils, 35 children, and five months ¢ 
work ahead? 

Our progressive » ~ ipal realizes that field trips and excursions # 
vital to the teaching of social studies and science. He will not feel th 
his teacher is looking for an easy day when she plans an excursion. (lt 
much easier to stay in the classroom and teach than to be responsible i 
the safety of 35 children on crowded streets). 

Open-mindedness is a virtue in anyone. A principal who allows? 
teachers the privilege of experimenting with new techniques and materi 
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so long as they are pedagogically sound, encourages growth, interest, and 
initiative that is bound to be reflected in the students. 

As a result of his fine training and experience, we expect our princi- 
pal to be efficient. We want to know his goals and how to attain them with 
the least amount of friction and the greatest saving of energy and time. 
How we admire the principal who has a real regard for time! His confer- 
ences are few in number, definite in purpose, and deftly executed so that 
the aims are accomplished in the least amount of time. His faculty meet- 
ings are used to plan programs for the improvement of the children. Book 
reports and bulletin readings have their places, but the good principal uses 
faculty meetings to unify the work of the building, to locate the “blocks” 
in our progress, to solve behavior problems, and to solicit new ideas for 
accomplishing our goals. He wouldn’t think of calling you away from 
your class to talk of inconsequential things, nor to burden you with his 
clerical work when you have so much of your own to do. He plans to 
save our time as well as his own. 

Finally, we appreciate a principal who is emotionally stable. He does 
not allow minor irritations to upset him, nor petty arguments to engulf 
him. He considers an issue from all angles, makes a decision, and then 
has the courage to stand by his convictions. He is not fearful of his 
superiors nor slave to them. He stands for the right and can be depended 
upon to stand dy it regardless of the odds. 

Yes, our standards for the principalship should be high. Persons in 
this position should be of such quality that they are held in esteem by 
the communities in which they serve. Many principals approach these 
ideals and others continuously strive to attain them. With this type of 


leadership our schools will surely move ahead faster in achieving their 
purpose. 





A Correction—On page 37 of our October issue, the heading “History of 
Number” should have read “Generalizations.” For lack of space, the section 
on the history of number had to be omitted. 





NEA Departments and NEA Membership—“Every member of a depart- 
ment benefits by the central program of the NEA and should support it thru 
his membership.”—From a resolution adopted by the northern section of the 
California Teachers Association. 
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How Can the Principal Improve the 


Instructional Pro gram? 
E. M. TANRUTHER 


Director of Professional Elementary Experiences, Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute, Indiana 


HEN Worth McClure was president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, he said in an article that appeared in 
THe NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat’: “The principal’s job today is a 
hard job. It calls for a combination of vision, human insight, and practical 
execution that is hard for one mortal to achieve. It is the greatest job in 
the nation, for in the hands of today’s principal lies the power to release 
and discipline the greatest resource at America’s command—the resource 
of human intelligence.” 
It is very difficult, because of its complexity, to break down into it 
component parts the job of the elementary school principal. It is als 
difficult, in a modern elementary school where the entire program of the 
school is built on the needs of children, to specify what is meant by the 
term instructional program. However, in too many elementary schools 
the principal spends such a large proportion of his time on administrative 
and routine matters that little time remains to assist pupils and teachers 
in the development of an environment in which the wholesome growth 
of children is stimulated. It is this latter very important aspect of the 
principal’s job that I would like to emphasize. 
If we are to provide an environment in which elementary school chil 
dren are to grow and develop as we believe they should, the following 
conditions should prevail: 


1. Children, teachers and parents should believe that attendance in the eke 
mentary school is really a significant and worthwhile experience. 

2. The emotional climate that pervades the elementary school should b 
pleasant and satisfying to children and teachers. 


3. Elementary children should have access to a wealth of instructional matt 
rials. 
1 Worth McClure, “The Principal’s Job Today,” National Elementary Principal, 22:13413 


(April, 1943). 
—— 
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4. Careful consideration should be given to certain administrative and per- 
sonnel factors which are very closely related to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 


Each of these factors and some of the ways in which the elementary 
principal can aid in their accomplishment will be briefly discussed. 

1. Children, teachers and parents should believe that attendance in 
the elementary school is really a significant and worthwhile experience— 
In some elementary schools children and teachers merely exist. The 
children’s experiences consist very largely of reading textbooks and reciting 
lessons. In other schools, pupils are constantly benefiting from many rich 
and stimulating experiences. School for these children is meaningful, 
interesting, and challenging. What part can the principal play in bringing 
about this more desirable situation ? 

He can provide leadership in determining the purposes of the school 
and in setting up a program for achieving those purposes. In other words, 
the principal holds a key position in the matter of determining the objec- 
tives and in the whole area of curriculum development. 

Opportunities should be provided for teachers, parents, children and 
representatives of the community to participate in determining the curric- 
ulum of the school. Provision should be made for utilizing the resources 
of the community, and in turn the community should feel the impact of 
the work the school is doing. 

The teachers and children in an elementary school building and the 
community it serves should constitute the unit for curriculum develop- 
ment. This is in contrast to a situation in which the course of study is 
prepared in the central office and issued to each elementary school with 
directions that it be followed, with little regard for the children and 
community served by the school. The sense of purpose within a school 
is likely to be increased when the first procedure is followed. The prin- 
cipal can do much to develop this sense of purpose. 

2. The emotional climate that pervades the elementary school should 
be pleasant and satisfying to children and teachers—Most of us would, I 
believe, agree that an atmostphere which is charged with tension caused 
by misunderstanding and disagreement is not conducive to good results. 
Children who are constantly working under pressure cannot do their 
best work. An atmosphere in which children work in a relaxed manner 
ad without great hustle and bustle is conducive to wholesome growth. 


The principal can do much to contribute to a desirable working atmos- 
phere, 
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An understanding of the purposes of the school will be helpful. Thi 
common understanding will avoid many disagreements. 

A reasonable teaching load for each teacher will contribute to the 
teacher’s effectiveness in working with children. It has been recom 
mended * that “no class exceed 25 students per teacher at any class period; 
and not more than 15 in case of special classes for atypical children,” ani 
also that “the total school week not exceed 40 hours, of which 15 to x 
hours shall be devoted to instruction.” 

Other groups and individuals * have made similar recommendation 
which would reduce the load of teachers. Regardless of the procedure to 
be followed, it is important that consideration be given to ways of prevent 
ing a serious overloading of elementary teachers. 

A well-planned school day will contribute to a desirable atmosphere 
for children. Consideration should be given to the length of the schod 
day. There should be a proper balance between vigorous activity, seden- 
tary activities and rest. Thought should be given to the length of time 
children are asked to work continuously at any task. Consideration shoul! 
also be given to the matter of providing a mid-morning and mid-after 
noon lunch for elementary children. Adequate provision should be mad: 
for children who remain at school during the noon hour. There are many 
ways in which the noon meal can be made a real educational experienc: 
instead of, as is too frequently the case, a race to get on to the next event 

Another practice which the elementary principal will find helpful in 
building good relationships is to recognize leadership wherever it exist 
and reward it by utilizing that leadership ability in the improvement ¢ 
the school. The principal who encourages every member of his staff t 
make constructive suggestions and who uses these suggestions wherever 
possible will discover that he is building excellent relationships. 

There are, of course, other practices which the principal might employ 
These are merely suggestive. They are important and the principal wh 
does everything possible to put them to use will make a real contribution 
to the building of a wholesome emotional climate within his school. 

3. Elementary school children should have access to a wealth of in- 
structional materials—Few elementary schools provide adequate material 
for children. There are no doubt various explanations for this situation 





2 National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, “Reports of Grow 
Chairmen,” National Conference for the Improvement of Teaching—The Oxford Conference, 194 
Group 15. ; P : 

8 For example, see Schorling, Raleigh, “An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers, Journal 0 
the National Education Association, November 1946, p. 478. 
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Fortunate indeed is the child who attends a school where textbooks are 
well selected and changed as needed, where there is a wealth of supplemen- 
tary material, where library and reference books are available in abun- 
dance, where needed visual aids of all kinds are accessible and actually 
used, and where, in short, there is all that is needed to place the child in 
a rich and challenging learning environment. When compared with other 
expenditures for schools, such as those for teachers’ salaries and school 
buildings, the cost of adequate instructional materials is small. What can 
the elementary principal do about providing these materials? 

First, the elementary principal whose school is poorly supplied with 
instructional materials should talk with his superintendent and the 
parents of his school children, not about how good the school is, but 
about how poor it is in this respect. Many superintendents welcome all 
the support they can get in obtaining needed additional funds for schools. 
There should be constant emphasis upon the great need for adequate 
materials. Second, the principal can offer great assistance by keeping alert 
to new and good materials and by encouraging teachers to do likewise. 

The elementary principal is in a strategic position to aid in improvy- 
ing the instructional program of the school by helping to make available 
instructional materials which children need. 

4. Careful consideration should be given to certain administrative 
and personnel factors which are very closely related to the improvement 
of instruction—The first point to be mentioned here is the tremendous 
importance of obtaining intelligent, imaginative, well-trained teachers 
for elementary school children. There are at least two aspects of this 
problem which should be the concern of the elementary principal. One 
is the responsibility of recommending for appointment as teachers only 
those individuals who show real promise of success. The other relates to 
a responsibility which is almost completely overlooked by elementary 
principals—the crucial problem of recruiting capable young men and 
women for teaching in the elementary school. It is quite possible that one 
of the reasons why a comparatively small number of young people are 
interested in elementary school teaching is the fact that by the time they 
enter college they are four to six years removed from their own elementary 
school experience, while the activities of the secondary school are still 
vivid in their minds at this time. Consequently they are likely to start on 
a program of preparation for teaching in the secondary school. By work- 
ing closely with high school principals and counselors, I believe the 
elementary principal can do much to initiate procedures which would 
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interest more capable young people in the opportunities open to them 
as teachers in the elementary school. Elementary principals might take 
the initiative in setting up machinery which would make it possible for 
intelligent high school juniors and seniors to observe or even participate 
in the activities of a group of elementary school children. 

A second point to be emphasized is the need for secretarial help in 
the office of the principal. Many of the routine and minor administrative 
duties now performed by him could be handled by a secretary or ad- 
ministrative assistant. This assistance would make it possible for the prin- 
cipal to devote more time to the improvement of the instructional program. 
Recently the writer was asked to work with a committee of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the Ohio Education Association 
in determining a program of action for that organization. That committee 
made the following recommendation relating to secretarial assistance, 
which was unanimously adopted by the entire organization: 

“The elementary principal should be relieved of the many time-con- 
suming clerical duties by providing each elementary school of 200 pupils 
or less with a part-time secretary and each elementary school of more 
than 200 pupils with a full-time secretary, and by providing an assistant 
principal in each elementary school of 500 pupils or more.” * 

This formula may not be correct, but the principle underlying the 
recommendation seems sound. 

Other problems, which will be only mentioned but which principals 
might study and for which they might formulate recommendations, 
relate to certain features of organization as they affect the instructional 
program: 


1. What are the merits of departmentalization versus the self-contained class- 
room? 

2. How can the school plant be adapted to meet more adequately the needs 
of children in a modern elementary school? 

3. How shall the school library be organized and used effectively? 

4. How can schools be organized and operated so that children will learn 
democratic procedures by living in a situation which is truly democratic? 


There are many more such problems. 

The reader is reminded that this list of suggestions of ways in which 
the principal may improve the instructional program in the elementary 
school is not all-inclusive; there are many others which need careful study. 





* Ohio Schools, Vol. 25, No. 2 (February 1947), p. $5. 
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These suggestions merely provide a basis for thought, and they indicate 
that the job of the principal is a most significant and challenging one. 
They lend support to the statement that “It is the greatest job in the 
nation...” 


New Editor for 1954 Yearbook 


HE Department is proud to announce the 

selection of Miss Katharine Edwards, prin- 
cipal of Overbrook-Eastover School in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, as the new member of the 
Editorial Committee. Miss Edwards will assist 
in the preparation of the 1952 and 1953 Year- 
books and will be chairman of the Committee 
for the 1954 Yearbook. 

Miss Edwards is well qualified for this work. 
She received her A. B. degree from Winthrop 
College and her M. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; her major was in 
Education. 

Beginning her career in the Hartsville City Schools, Miss Edwards 
served as a classroom teacher, then as teaching principal, primary super- 
visor, and elementary supervisor. She has acted as a consultant with the 
South Carolina State Department of Education and has taught extension 
courses in colleges during the summer. She is now a busy elementary prin- 
cipal in Greenville, but she finds time to work on various state committees 
and has given valuable help in the preparation of material for bulletins 
issued by these committees. 

The Editorial Committee, which plans and publishes the Yearbooks 
of the Department, consists of three members, assisted by a staff member of 
the Research Division of the National Education Association. The present 
committee consists of Roy E. Learned, Sacramento, California (Chair- 
man of the 1951 Yearbook); Helon Brixey, Knoxville, Tennessee (Chair- 
man of the 1952 Yearbook); and V. Carl Ilgen, University City, Missouri 
(Chairman of the 1953 Yearbook). Mr. Sam M. Lambert is the member 
of the NEA Research Division assigned to assist the Committee. 





Katharine Edwards 
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ATLANTIC City 
NEw JERSEY 


February 19 


February 20 


February 21 


February 22 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


July 2, 1951 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS for 


NATIONAL 


The Department of Elementary School Principals will 
hold meetings in connection with the annual convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, February 17-22, 1951. Arrangements 
have been made for a Department breakfast and dinner, 
two afternoon sessions, and two joint meetings with the 
A.A.S.A. The program is not yet completed, but prelimi- 
nary plans include: 





Breakfast Session—“An Experiment in Democracy,’ Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Afternoon Sesson—“Trends in the Teaching of Reading,” Donald 
D. Durrell, School of Education, Boston University 


Dinner Session—“Direction of Elementary Education,” Harold 
Benjamin, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
“Problems of Publishers in Supplying Reading Materials for 
Schools,” James B. Palmer, Representative, American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, New York 


Afternoon Session—Panel Discussion, “Improving the Status of 
the Elementary School Principalship” 


Afternoon Session with the A.A.S.A.—“Vision Testing in Elemen- 
tary Schools,” Philip Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Morning Session with the A.A.S.A.—“Child Growth and De- 


velopment,” Willard E. Goslin 
ass 


The annual meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals will be held in San Francisco the first 
week in July, when the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association convenes. Watch for 
announcements in later issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 


—— 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


REGIONAL 


This year four regional conferences for elementary school principals 
will be held in widely separated areas of the United States. The first of 
each regional conference has been sponsored by the national Department. 
This year the Baltimore conference is being planned by the Department 
in cooperation with the elementary school principals of the Middle Atlantic 
District. After the first year each regional group takes the entire responsi- 
bility of planning and conducting its annual conference. 

For details of the program in any of the areas listed below, write to 
the director of that District. 


TULSA 
OKLAHOMA 


February 
15-17 


BALTIMORE 
MarRYLAND 


March 29-31 


SPOKANE 
WAsHINGTON 


April 3-6 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


April 19-21 


—_——__ 


Second Annual Conference, Sourn Centrar District 
Director: George J. Hooper, 3631 South Yorktown, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
States participating: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Texas 


aes, 


First Annual Conference, Mippte Atiantic District 
Chairman: Grace Rawlings, 701 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
States participating: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia 


asks, 


Fourth Annual Conference, NortHwest District 
Director, William C. Ryan, rooo Eighth Street, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
States participating: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington 


aks 


Third Annual Conference, SourHeast District 
Director: R. N. Chenault, Warner School, Nashville, Tennessee 
States participating: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee 
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GOOD NEWS: 


Summer Conference on Elementary Education 


LANS ARE ACTIVELY UNDER WAY for the Eleventh Annual 

Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, under the direction of San Francisco 
State College. 

The Dates—July 9-20, 1951, immediately following the meeting of the 
NEA Representative Assembly in San Francisco. 

The Place—Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California. This is on the Monte. 
rey Peninsula, 120 miles south of San Francisco. Transportation is by 
highway, bus, train or airplane from San Francisco to Monterey. Asilomar, 
on the ocean between Carmel and Monterey, is one of the most scenic 
areas in America, and is rated as one of the finest conference grounds in 
the country. 

Housing—All meals, lodgings, and meetings will be at Asilomar. The 
enrollment is limited to 400, therefore reservations should be made early. 

Program—Details of the program are being arranged by San Francisco 
State College and will be announced in our February issue. Two units of 
college credit, graduate or undergraduate, will be offered. 

Fees—Tuition, $18.00. Board and lodging, American plan, $5.50-$7.50 
per day per person. (A few dormitory reservations are available at $4.50 
per day, American plan.) Members of the Conference will receive the 
Volume of Proceedings for $2.00, to be paid at the time of enrollment at 
Asilomar. A registration fee of $5.00 will reserve living space for you (thi 
fee will be forfeited if reservation is canceled later than May 25, 1951-) 
Please use the form below. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of the Eleventh Conference on Elementary Education, 
Asilomar, California, July 9-20, 1951. Please make a reservation for me. Enclosed 


is $5.00. (Make checks payable to the Department.) 


—— 
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And the PRINCIPAL of Your 
Elementary School 


[Eprror’s Nore: The following excerpts from the booklet by this name are 
reprinted here with the permission of the president of the Elementary Principals’ 
Association of New Jersey, Mrs. Bertha M. Lyons, and the president of the New 
Jersey Elementary Classroom Teachers’ Association, Miss Freda Scribner. A joint 
committee of these two organizations prepared this booklet with the cooperation of 
community and educational leaders throughout the state. Thanks are due also to 
Dr. Van Ness and Dr. Sebald for allowing us to share this material with the mem- 
bers of the national Department. | 


What Js the Elementary Principal? 


He or she as the case may be is the person in charge of an elementary 
school. He may be, and sometimes is, a hardly glorified clerk. Or he may 
be, and sometimes is, the most valuable professional leader in the com- 
munity. Usually, he falls somewhere in between. Where on the scale he 
comes depends on two things: the kind of person he is, and the com- 
munity’s understanding of his job. It is our purpose to suggest to com- 
munity leaders some of the things that truly professional service in the 
principalship can mean, and to indicate a few of the characteristics of the 
person who can render truly professional service in the office. 


What Must the Principal Be 


A. A Person. What kind of person should the principal be if the 
cementary school is to realize its almost limitless possibilities for child 
development and community improvement? 

Before getting into this discussion, let us be perfectly clear on one 
point. Our principal can equally well be either a man or a woman. Because 
ofa well known peculiarity of our language, we will usually refer to the 
principal as “he,” but there is absolutely no indication that either sex 
has the advantage over the other in this field. The personal characteristics 
ithe individual are infinitely more significant in determining his fitness 
than is the sex to which he belongs. 


a 
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In the first place, if the principal is to command the respect of chil- 
dren, teachers, and community alike, he must have personal characteristics 
worthy of respect. He must be an individual of unquestionable integrity, 
one who can think for himself, and who respects the thinking of others, 
He must like people and be liked by them. He must be rich in human 
understanding; one who appreciates the contributions of all races and all 
creeds, of people of all walks of life. He must be able to influence others 
to share in his understanding and appreciation. He will find an optimistic 
outlook and a sense of humor indispensable to his continuing sanity. 

While the possession of these characteristics varies with individuals, 
and the person is far more important than the experiences that have made 
him what he is, it still seems reasonable to believe that the broader the 
background of an individual the more likely he will be to have the qual: 
ities needed for the principalship. Therefore, some experience in industry, 
in personnel work, in agriculture, travel, military service, or in any field 
in fact wherein he has worked with people coming from environments 
different from his own, would seem a desirable attribute for the principal. 
Any interests or hobbies he pursues, to the extent that they help make 
him a well rounded person, are important parts of his background. No 
person is fitted to lead an institution dedicated to guiding others into rich, 
full, satisfying lives unless he knows how himself to live a rich, full, 
satisfying life. 

B. An Educator. The first requisite of an educator is that he be him- 
self an educated person. This does not necessarily imply that he be versed 
in Latin and Greek, although it certainly doesn’t preclude the person s0 
schooled. Basically, the educated person is the one who has developed the 
ability to think things through for himself, to see and define problems, 
to examine evidence objectively, to form and weigh alternatives, to draw 
and act on his conclusions. The educated person considers varying view 
points dispassionately. He bases his judgment on reason rather than on 
prejudice. He is reasonably familiar with the vast storehouse of know! 
edge man has gleaned through the ages, and has considerable facility i 
utilizing this material to throw light on modern problems. He has 4 
broad understanding and a keen interest in his contemporary world. He 
is thoroughly familiar with both past and current thinking and research 
in his own profession. He is continually growing. 

Beyond being himself an educated person, the educator has a certail 
missionary zeal—an eagerness to, as is implied in the term “educate, 
“lead out” other people into richer, fuller lives. He gets keen pleasure oll 





<= 
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of helping others grow, and has the ability and the infectious enthusiasm 
that encourages and guides their growth. To be successful in the elemen- 
tary school, the principal must like young children and be liked by them. 
He must enjoy working with them, watching and listening to them. He 
must be able to talk with them, as well as to them. He must be a student 
of child growth and development. 

Further, he must have devoted considerable study to the processes by 
which people learn. Teaching today, while not yet as exact a science as 
chemistry or physics, has nevertheless advanced far beyond the rule-of- 
thumb stage where anyone who had graduated from eighth grade was 
considered qualified to teach eighth grade. It draws heavily on such sci- 
ences as psychology, physiology, sociology and mental hygiene. It makes in- 
creasing use of the findings of scientific research in many fields. 

Mere study of teaching methods, vital though it is, is definitely not 
a sufficient background in education for the professional principal. His 
book knowledge must be tempered by broad experiences in the classroom. 
And as the needs of children of varying ages differ markedly, it is most 
desirable if not imperative that a considerable proportion of this teaching 
experience shall have been in the elementary school. 

C. An Executive. The elementary school is business—big business. 
Nationwide, its patrons number almost twenty million children. Locally, 
the elementary school is often the greatest single enterprise supported 
jointly by the citizens of the district. While control of this business is 
usually vested in a board of education, actual operation of the local unit is 
the responsibility of the building principal. This part of his work includes 
planning for the health, the safety and the educational program of the 
youngsters, organizing the activities of professional and non-professional 
staff, managing plant and equipment worth a considerable sum of money, 
keeping the board of education and the public informed of needs and 
results, and in general activating the polices developed by the board. 
Further, in those situations where there is no superintendent or supervising 
principal, he is the professional executive of the board. It is his duty to 
render it professional advice on all matters of policy, including such items as 
finance, current thinking in education, and employment of personnel. 
Large business corporations have long since learned the wisdom of 
employing thoroughly competent executives, of placing in their hands 
ahigh degree of responsibility, and of leaning heavily upon their advice. 
Wise boards of education have for many years followed a similar policy. 

D. A Leader. If any single characteristic is more requisite to success 
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in the principalship than any other, that characteristic is leadership. A 
man may be the salt of the earth, he may do an excellent job in the class- 
room, he may be as coldly efficient as the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
but if he can’t lead people, the principalship of a modern elementary 
school is not the place for him. The keynote of the good school in a 
democracy is cooperation; cooperation is elicited and crystallized only 
through democratic leadership. 

The principal must be a leader of children. His direct associations 
with them, in their classrooms, in the assemblies, on the playgrounds, in 
the neighborhood and in the myriad other contacts of the modern school 
program occupy a large part of his day. Through his influence and his 
example, they develop morale, they learn to plan and work together for 
the good of the group. 

But if his leadership of children is important, his leadership of adults 
is infinitely more so. Teachers today are more professional, more highly 
trained than ever before. It is reasonable to believe that they are capable 
of doing a highly successful piece of work within their classrooms without 
too much help from outside. But it is only through continuous, effective 
coordination of their efforts, through group discussion and definition of 
goals, through group consideration of methods to achieve these goals, 
and through group action toward their achievement, that the school 
becomes more than an agglomeration of classrooms, and that the edu- 
cational program of the child achieves any degree of integrity. 

Furthermore, if the elementary school is to be a part of the community, 
with its program developing out of the needs and resources of the commu- 
nity, this coordination must be effective far beyond the confines of the 
building. It must enlist the understanding and cooperation of parents. 
It must serve to unite the efforts of churches and youth organizations and 
family service agencies in the all-round best interests of children. It must 
draw citizens from all walks of life into the planning and forwarding of 
the educational program. It is the principal who is responsible to provide 
the leadership on which this coordination depends. 

Obviously, the kind of leadership for which this task calls is at the 
opposite pole from dictatorship. Dictatorship destroys the initiative of the 
individual, the very essence of democracy. On the other hand, complete 
individual initiative without coordination into group action leads to endless 
talk, to conflicting and overlapping activity, and to chaos. The kind of 
leadership called for in the principalship at its best, therefore, is that type 
which at once provides for the maximum growth and initiative of every 
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individual, that encourages the widest possible development of leadership 
on the part of others, and that at the same time provides direction for group 
action. 


What Conditions Are Essential to Professional (Work? 


This ideal principal that we have been discussing—this outstanding 
person, educator, executive, leader without peer— he is indeed a rara avis. 
How do the citizens of the community go about finding him, so that he can 
develop with them the ideal school? Well, in the first place, as most com- 
munities are restricted to the employment of human beings, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that some compromises may have to be made. However, 
it is fairly safe to say that practically any community can, by changing 
certain of its attitudes and practices, help its present principal to render a 
higher level of professional service than he finds possible at the present 
moment. 

In the first place, does the community allow its principal to devote to 
the principalship his full energies and interest? Or is he a hard working 
classroom teacher who must also serve as part time principal? The demo- 
cratic, dynamic leadership of a community is not a task to sandwich into 
noon hours or to start at three-thirty in the afternoon. | 

Does the community give sufficient compensation to its principal to 
enable him to live and to support his family on an economic level com- 
mensurate with that of other professional people in the community? Too 
frequently, principals, in common with other educational workers, are 
forced by low salaries into a dilemma. They must either find additional 
part time employment in other fields to augment their incomes, thus 
diverting at least part of their energy from their professional task, or they 
must live on such a meager scale that the full, rich life into which they 
are trying to lead others is for themselves largely a mirage. Too often, in 
the face of this dilemma, able, ambitious, socially-minded young people 
entering the principalship with the highest of idealism, find themselves 
forced to seek better paying positions elsewhere. Thus the elementary 
school principalship, which should offer a career in community service, 
becomes perforce merely a stepping stone to more lucrative positions in 
educational administration. 

Next, the community can examine the working conditions it provides 
for the principal. Does it supply adequate clerical help? Most principals 
are pretty inefficient typists. If they must peck out every letter that leaves 
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the school office, the community is not getting professional service; it is 
paying high for poor stenography. 

Do school patrons feel free to use the principal for an errand boy, call- 
ing up to ask him to remind little Willy in the third grade to remember 
to wear his rubbers? If this attitude is prevalent, the principal isn’t going 
to have much time left for long term planning. 

Do the board members regard the principal as a responsible executive 
capable of carrying out board policies? Or do its members attempt to ad- 
minister the school in person, giving detailed instructions to janitors, 
selecting text books and school supplies, instructing teachers as to what 
grammar shall be taught? 

In fiscal matters, does the board consider the principal as a reasonably 
intelligent business person, informed both as to the professional needs of 
the school and the financial problems of the district, well qualified to 
advise them on budgetary matters, and capable of operating within a bud- 
get once it has been approved? Or does it treat him as a spendthrift child, 
allowing him no part in budget making, and requiring him to justify each 
request for a new box of chalk by explaining what happened to the box 
he bought last month? Which course leads to professional service ? 

No school is going to move far in the direction of becoming a real 
community school so long as the patrons expect the principal to be in the 
school building during all the school hours. Community leadership and 
community understandings are developed only where the community is. 
If a principal is the kind of person who can build the kind of school we 
desire, he can well be trusted to allot his own time to obtain the most 
efficient results. While he will unquestionably spend much of it in school 
classrooms and office, much of it will also be spent in conferences with 
heads of community agencies, in exploring community resources and 
problem areas; and in conferring with community leaders in meetings, 
service clubs, and wherever they get together. In brief, he will act—and be 
expected to act—as liaison officer between the school and the neighbor- 
hood. 

Does the community encourage—or discourage—its principal from 
being an active professional person? Does it provide his expenses to profes- 
sional conferences and conventions—or complain that these take him away 
from his job? Does it rely on his recommendations in the selection of 
professional and non-professional staff members, or does it allow him little 
control in selecting the group for whose operation he is to be held respon- 
sible? 
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Does the community allow the principal to be a person and citizen in 
his own right, free to direct his private, his ethical, his civic life as his 
conscience and judgment dictate? Or does it hem him in with number- 
less requirements that it would never conceive of laying on its doctors, 
its lawyers or its architects? Many communities try to dictate to their prin- 
cipal the community activities in which he shall engage, how and when 
and where he shall worship, what political beliefs he shall hold, in which 
political activities he shall or shall not engage, where he shall live, and 
even what he shall eat or drink. Perhaps this is their privilege, but it 
serves to make their principalship pretty unattractive to a person with 
any degree of independence. Big people don’t thrive on petty restrictions. 

People tend to become what they are expected and given opportunities 
to become. The community that wants true professional service from its 
elementary school principal can go far toward getting it by learning what 
true professional service is, by letting the principal know it desires such 
service, and by removing restrictions that now prevent his rendering it. 





Nobilization of Education 


Establishment of a permanent National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education to further the cooperative efforts of voluntary educational organi- 
zations m the mobilization of the nation was completed in a two-day session 
in Washington, September g-10. More than 150 educators and prominent lay- 
men representing 75 organizations having education as their major interest 
participated. 

A plan of continuing organization was adopted, and the following aims 
were specified: (1) to conduct meetings for cooperative planning related to 
education and national security; (2) to maintain a clearing house of infor- 
mation on those aspects of mobilization affecting education; (3) to bring to 
a focal point the various educational problems related to national security so 
that they may receive proper consideration in national policy formation; and 
(4) to serve as a cooperative channel of communication between organized 
education in the United States and the federal government on mobilization 
matters of concern to education. 

A 17-member executive committee was authorized as the governing board 
of the conference, with Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, as chairman. J. L. McCaskill, associate secretary, NEA 
Department of Higher Education, was named coordinator to administer the 
affairs of the conference. 
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The Future of the Elementary 
Princtpalship 


GORDON G. HUMBERT 
Superintendent of Schools, Lima, Ohio 


HEN I think of the principal of the future, I think of the school 

as a whole. My thinking does not disassociate principal from 
pupil, parents, teachers, and community in which the school is located. 
The principal will grow into the leader of the team because of the very 
nature of his position in his school community. 

Coincidental with this process of building the principalship, such 
items for consideration as the need for secretarial assistance, time free 
from direct teaching responsibilities, sharing in the development of over- 
all policy, expense account, et cetera, will take on new meaning. The 
importance of these factors to the development of a good school will 
depend on the professional status of the individual who is filling the 
principal’s chair at the time—in other words, what use he is ready to make 
of them. Some principals, unfortunately, have degenerated into mere 
handlers of office routine despite the fact that they have been given 
assistants to whom they could, if they chose, delegate the routine matters. 
In fact, some principals become so engrossed in routine matters that their 
ability to teach is often questioned by their staff. I call this process the 
evolutionary degeneration of the principalship. 

In our blueprint for the elementary principalship we want to put 
“first things first” and if, after we start to put first things first, we find 
it necessary to add all of the things mentioned in order to free the prin- 
cipal for real leadership in the life of the school, we shall so recommend. 
We have opportunity to move in the right direction in blueprinting the 
elementary principalship because it is, in its proper aspects, still a pioneer 
field. I predict that the principalship will become indispensable. The 
principal’s job in the future will become vastly more important as we 
become increasingly aware of the need for expert technical service and 
leadership. 

The principal will be charged with the responsibility for the program 
in his school. The old line administrative organization will be replaced 
by the principle of local school autonomy. All personnel (other than the 
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personnel within the school itself) such as directors of music, art, physical 
education—yes, even the superintendent and director of elementary edu- 
cation—will be thought of as resource people who come to help the prin- 
cipal and teachers. They will be responsible to the principal when they 
visit his building. All members of the administrative staff will work 
through the principal of the school. The central adminstrative branch 
will seek to make available to each school the materials of instruction, 
resource people, and the personnel needed for its program. The superin- 
tendent, although assuming full responsibility for the total instructional 
program, will delegate as much of that responsibility to the school prin- 
cipal as possible, and he will have faith that the principal and staff and 
parents will make wise decisions—decisions in the interest of the total 
community served by the school. Yes, local school autonomy will be a 
major factor in the principalship of the future. The traditional attitude 
and atmosphere of permissiveness will disappear. 

Thus, the principal will be the one who sets the tone for the entire 
school community. He will work with all partners in the enterprise, 
namely, parents, non-parents, teachers, and pupils. Through his school 
council, composed of members of the groups mentioned above, he will 
extend the administrative function to the extreme limits of the school 
district he represents. Administration, then, will be truly the art and 
science of creatively integrating ideas, persons, and materials into a 
harmonious working unit for the achievement of desired goals.’ This 
council will be a source of information on all phases of the entire school 
program. The principal will proceed in this manner because of his 
conviction that what we expect for ourselves as administrators we must 
be willing to grant to all other participants in this school enterprise. The 
right to share in the determination of choices that will affect me today, 
tomorrow, and next year is my inalienable, democratic right. The council 
will be a medium of communications which will aid in the discovery of un- 
met needs and create better understanding of the entire educational pro- 
gram. There is plenty of evidence to show that our citizens are willing to 
pay for what they want. Research indicates at its present stage of develop- 
ment in this area that our citizens want better schools than we are now 
giving them.” Because of the principal’s partnership with other members 
of his team, misunderstanding and complaints will become fewer and 





1E. E. Lewis and O. H. Williams, Creative Management for Teachers, p. 131. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1932. 

2 Public Action for Powerful Schools, Metropolitan School Study Council, No. 3, p. 60. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
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fewer, and public support, financial and otherwise, of the school program 
will surely follow. 

The improvement of the instructional program will be the primary 
task of the principal. He will see the need of faith in classroom teachers 
to do a good job. Teachers in his school will be free to do almost anything 
which they think is good for the youngsters under their supervision at 
the time. The elementary principal will urge teachers to experiment, to 
study research, and to become truly creative. The principal’s job will be 
one of human engineering. The fear on the part of teachers in a highly 
departmentalized program to depart from the prescribed program of 
work will become a thing of the past. In fact, departmentalization as we 
know it today will vanish from the scene. Dependence on the principal 
will be replaced by teacher initiative and development. Principals will 
make every effort to release the initiative and energies of the teacher, and 
they, themselves, will no longer fear losing face and authority. 

The principal will not let office routine deter him from the field of 
human engineering. He will ever be alert to help the classroom teacher 
hurdle the barrier which seems to her at the time insurmountable, by 
giving her a word of encouragement at the right moment; he will help 
with a kind word the frustrated mother who has lost faith in herself; and 
will promote the cause of the school program generally by speaking 
before lay groups. Freedom to assume these feats of human engineering 
will be there because of the urgent need for such leadership. 

The elementary principalship will become a full-time job, twelve 
months of the year. Through workshops and other in-service devices, 
the principal and teachers will plan their program well in advance of the 
opening of the new school year. Teachers and principal will have time 
to discuss the purposes of the school, select materials of instruction, make 
plans for the new school year, and set the goals for the total instructional 
program. The principal will be able to keep abreast of new administrative 
inventions and to improve himself continuously for his position of re- 
sponsibility. 

His professional training—M. A. degree in elementary administration 
and beyond—will be acquired in a training institution ranked high by 
impartial accrediting agencies. At some stage of his development he will 
have acquired, because of his training: (a) a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation; (b) a knowledge of child psychology; (c) a conviction that the 
roots of his school program are in the total community he serves; (d) an 
ability to inspire creative teachers and encourage sound experimentation; 
and (e) an ability to conduct a school democratically. 
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The school community in which he works will not serve more than 
500 pupils. If the needs of all American youngsters are to be recognized, 
if the school is to be for all American children, there must be time for 
individual attention. Democratic practices take time. Working with 
teachers in the development of a program for all children takes time. 
Large units tend to limit democratic practices within the school and to 
curb pupil participation in the total school program. 

Because of the delicate and exacting nature of the principal’s position, 
because of his contact with all parties in the total school enterprise, the 
quality of the school program will come to depend more and more on 
his ingenuity and vision. Because he will be assuming the job of integra- 
ting, he will have greater influence on the school program than any other 
member of the total professional staff. When the program has reached 
the status pictured in this brief discussion, the principal will have been 
relieved of direct teaching responsibilities and of routine office work in 
order that he may be able to assume this far more important total job 
of human engineering. 





She Department's 1952 Yearbook 


The Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals has just completed a preliminary outline for the 1952 Year- 
book. The tentative title, Happy Living in the Elementary School, has 
been selected. Miss Helon Brixey of Knoxville, Tennessee, is chairman of 
this Committee. 

Yearbook preparation in the Department is a cooperative project. Our 
members contribute the ideas and information, while the Editorial Com- 
mittee furnishes over-all guidance and makes the final selection of ma- 
terials to be used in the printed volume. The NEA Research Division 
coordinates the planning and production, and edits all manuscripts. 

If you are a member of the Department, you have received an invi- 
lation to submit an article for the 1952 Yearbook before June 1, 1951. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Editorial Committee, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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My School 


WILLIAM B. REARDON 


Principal, Zia School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


[Epvrror’s Nore: About ten years ago the author of this article was the principal 
of a well-established elementary school. Then came the years of war service—Bataan, 
the Death March, months in Japanese prison camps. During the latter period there 
was plenty of time to think and plan for the new school which he hoped to have in 
the future. This hope has now become a reality, and the following account high. 
lights some of the principal’s aims and accomplishments in his new school. | 


T WAS A MEMORABLE DAY for me when I became principal of 

Zia School. The building was new, in a new district, with teachers and 
pupils who were new to each other and, in many cases, new to the city, 
So there were no traditions to live up to or to break away from. 

The primary mission of any school, I believe, is to produce good citi- 
zens. Regardless of physical or mental ability, every student will eventually 
have to adjust himself to some station in our national life. If the schools 
do their part, these individuals will be able to adjust more easily and more 
happily; there will be fewer maladjustments and, we can hope, a larger 
proportion of law-abiding citizens. 

Now I had my philosophy of education and my new school—the prob- 
lem was to make them work. Several simple rules for accomplishing this 
had evolved in my thinking: 

First, children must learn to live together. Most of our pupils are from 
small families, with only one or two children. Pre-school life at home had 
seemed to center around the child; he was looked after as an individual; 
his contacts with others near his own age were limited. Individualism may 
have been the answer in pioneer days but today, in our complex society, 
in our national and international relations, it is teamwork that counts. 

Second, adaptability. In order to take his place in life, the individual 
must be able to adjust to circumstances. Take, for example, the adjustment 
necessary when a civilian goes into military service and then back again 
into peacetime living. It is only fair to believe that in the future our stu- 
dents will be required to adapt themselves to many complex situations. 
The farmer no longer grows crops according to seasons alone. He must 
meet market demand, world supply, new methods, a machine age. He 
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must be informed on national policies. Similar changes in practice apply 
to other professions. 

Third, discipline. By this is meant self-discipline or self-control, not the 
trict, formal, military type of discipline which lasts only as long as there 
are means of enforcing it. The pupil needs to be indoctrinated with the 
idea of self-discipline. Like the sand-lot player, he obeys the rules because 
he likes the game and realizes that he must play the game by the rules 
made for the benefit of the group. If he disobeys the rules he must take 
his punishment, and at the same time the rest of the team suffers. 

Fourth, honesty. During the formative years, the child should be 
taught the habit of honesty—honesty with himself and his fellows in re- 
lation to specifics. 

_ Fifth, pride—pride in self, family, school, nation. In the school the 
student should accomplish at least one thing of which he can be proud: 
itmay be class work, athletics, work on the playground, or social adjust- 
ment. Pride in himself and his group—his school or club or city or 
tate or nation—will do a great deal toward making him the type of 
citizen we want. 

Sixth, cleanliness—physical cleanliness for health reasons, the preven- 
tion of disease, and as a builder of confidence and pride. 


The school is for the students—everything done at the school should 
have the student in mind. If the things I hoped for were to be accom- 
plished, these ideas must be put into effect through the pupils and the 
teachers and the parents. The pupils were the major project, but at school 
the teachers would be in closer contact with them than anyone else, so I 
started with the teachers. 

The Teachers—In my contacts with men—even technically trained 
men—it was noticeable that most of them had forgotten the detailed sub- 
ject matter learned in school, but their teachers were not forgotten. Some 
were remembered more readily than others. This confirmed my idea that 
the quality of learning is largely affected by the personality of the teacher. 

The teachers in my new school were well trained, but I felt that the 
students could gain more from them as individuals if they would inject 
more of their own personalities into the teaching of basic learning skills. 
So at my first teachers’ meeting I urged each teacher to give something of 
herself to her pupils so that in the future, when the subject matter was 
forgotten, the pupil would still remember the person who had taught 
him, 
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Men in battle can work to great heights under strain, but they last 
longer and do a better job if relaxed. I wanted my teachers to be relaxed, 
and to have fun while working. One of the hardest things about teaching 
is to be with pupils all day long without respite. No matter how good 
the pupils are, just being in a room with such a large number of individuals 
is a nervous strain. In order to give the teachers a chance to relax, a coffee 
hour was started. During the morning recess period, coffee is made on a 
hot plate and the teachers get together. This serves a dual purpose: it 
gives them a change from the classroom and it also allows them to talk 
to their fellows about problems real or imaginary as they arise. Who can 
remain tense with a cup of coffee in one hand and a doughnut in the 
other? 

It had been my experience in the past that one of the things the 
average teacher disliked most was playground duty. Moreover, she was not 
trained for it and as a result she was apt to do a mediocre or poor job. At 
my new school I wanted my pupils to have the experience of learning to 
get along together; so while there are teachers on duty as long as the 
children are on the playground, they do not have to stay out there unless 
they want the fresh air. 

Extra duties are divided and assigned in rotation, and are made as 
pleasant as possible. For instance, there is lunch duty. Approximately two 
hundred children bring their lunches and one teacher must be there to 
supervise. We have a divided lunch hour, with two teachers assigned. The 
first teacher stays on duty for the first half of the period, the other for the 
second half. This allows both teachers to get away from school for a hot 
lunch during the noon hour. 

Teachers’ meetings are kept short and snappy and as interesting as 
possible. Meetings are called only when there is something special to be 
discussed. Instructions to teachers take the form of a daily bulletin posted 
in the teachers’ room. This works better than oral instructions. The 
teachers seem to enjoy reading the bulletin, and what is written down is 
available for reference. 

My teachers like each other. They work together and they have fun 
together, both in school and out. During the year there are occasional 
parties and picnics in which the whole staff joins. 

The Students—We have a fine and happy group of youngsters at my 
school. Friendly teachers make friendly students. The school is over- 
crowded, but even in this unfavorable situation I feel that the pupils are 
getting something a little extra. We follow a policy of letting the children 
help with the school. They are asked to do certain kinds of work and they 
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take a great deal of pride in helping out wherever they can. One of our 
major problems is to find enough jobs to keep all our volunteer workers 
busy and happy. 

We have the usual safety patrol. It is not yet under the auspices of 


| but we do have a student patrol that in good weather or bad is on hand 





to help their fellow students cross intersections. Patrol members are 
changed periodically to give as many students as possible the experience. 
Girls serve as well as boys. They are all indoctrinated with the thought that 
they are there to help. They are taught first to obey other patrols, for if 
they cannot take orders they cannot give orders. 

The patrol also helps on the playground. We have only a little play- 
ground equipment for a great number of pupils, so the use of it is assigned 
to various grades by days. In case there is a question of someone not obey- 
ing rules—playground or traffic—the offender is asked by the patrol to 
come to the principal’s office. After listening to their stories, a solution is 
worked out cooperatively. Students generally go away happy just because 
someone has taken time to listen to their problems. 

At our school we have a milk program. Each Monday morning the 
milk committee for the week is given the list of the number of bottles 
of milk to be delivered to each room, as well as the amount of free milk 
to be given out. At noon the empty bottles are picked up and placed out- 
side. The milk committees have also had charge of distributing the apples 
and raisins that were given to the school. The children check and double 
check on their deliveries and are surprisingly efficient. 

Pupils who are having trouble with their class work, or who are dis- 
cipline problems in their rooms, are asked to help me at various tasks. 
This is done to build up personal pride in the individual. He accomplishes 
something within the limits of his ability. I can talk to him and he will 
listen. This idea has worked so well that all the students have become in- 
terested. Now each morning there are from ten to fifty volunteers who, 
before going to their rooms, ask me if there isn’t some work they can 
do for me. 

At our school, the flag is raised and taken down by students. Boys 
will report as early as 8:00 a.. for the privilege of raising the flag. Others 
are selected to take down the flag after school and see that it is properly 
folded and put away. These students take great care to see that the flag 
is handled with respect. There are no special formations or ceremonies, 
but there is a respect for the flag and what it stands for. 

A good recreation program is essential. In our modern day, with short 
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working hours, a great deal more time is available for recreation. Every- 
where, city and school planning boards are trying to provide parks and 
play areas. The only trouble is that too few adults know how to play. 
One project for the school is to build the student physically and at the 
same time give him a basic knowledge of games that he can use the rest 
of his life. He must learn to play as well as to study. He discovers that 
even play must have its rules. He learns to obey the rules and at the same 
time he masters the skills that make the games fun. He learns to “live” 
with his fellows. 

Each month a school newspaper is published on the Ditto machine. 
All the material is written and edited and the cartoons are drawn by the 
students. 

The Parents—Possibly the weakest part of our program has been our 
relations with the parents of our school children. The first meeting was 
held in the afternoon, while school went on as usual, and the parents were 
invited to see their children in action. There was no formal program in any 
of the rooms. After school the parents were invited to be seated on chairs 
in the main corridor, where the principal gave a short talk on what was 
being done in the school and plans for the future. Then the teachers were 
introduced and the parents had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
individual teachers. Meanwhile, volunteers from the upper grades helped 
out with the younger children on the playground until the mothers were 
ready to leave. 

The second parents’ meeting was at night, and only the fathers were 
invited. They were shown over the building and then assembled in the 
hall. Short talks were given by two of the city’s football coaches and a 
very good football picture was shown. 

It was hoped that we could have a number of such informal meetings, 
but under our existing situation there was no place to handle the crowds. 
So we have invited parents to come in individually and have contacted 
them by letters and notices sent home by the pupils. The response has been 
wonderful, and there seems to be the basis for a community group rather 
than a strictly school group. 

Does This Fine Theory Work?—We of Zia School think it does. Our 
school building is already greatly overcrowded; we are short on textbooks 
and supplies ; the teaching load of from fifty to seventy students in 4 
room is a terrific strain—at one time there were ninety first graders and 
three teachers all in one room. Yet the work is well organized. Where 
there are two teachers in a room, the schedules are so arranged that each 
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teacher has some time, exclusive of recess periods, to herself. The teachers 
often use this free time for preparing work and improvising to make up 
for the shortage of materials. They help each other, and are still able to 
laugh at the end of the day. 

Our pupils, in spite of crowded conditions,’ have learned to work to- 
gether and to play well together. They are adaptable. Groups are taken 
out into the halls to study and recite in rooms improvised by means of 
movable screens. At a recent city election, the school was a voting place. 
School went on as usual, even to milk deliveries and classes in the halls, 
while the space reserved for the voters was left undisturbed by the 
children. 

Our students are learning their school lessons well, as evidenced by 
the Stanford Achievement Tests given last April. In no class did the 
average fall below the national average, and in some cases the class average 
was as much as three years above the scale. 

Our pupils are proud of their school. They come early and stay late. 
We have no broken windows and no vandalism. Cleanliness is stressed in 
the classrooms and wash rooms. 

One year is very little time in the life of a student. We cannot begin to 
know if we have accomplished any of the things that make an individual 
into a good citizen. Many plans have not been carried out, many things 
have not yet been done. Time will tell how well our students are able to 
take their places in the world. Of one thing I am sure—most of them will 
remember Zia School. 





Temple University’s Eighth Annual Reading Institute 
January 29-February 2, 1951 
THEME: Systematic Instruction in Reading 


The program includes lectures and discussions led by well-known 
authorities. Advance enrollment is necessary. For information, address 
Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











a 

1Since writing this article, work has been started on a ten-room addition which will be ready 
some time during the present school year. This will ease our crowded conditions considerably, 
although the building of many new housing units in the neighborhood will also mean a greatly 
increased school population in the near future. 
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Learning Through the School Council 


ROY O. SCHILLING 


Principal, Washington School, River Forest, Illinois 


NTRINSIC learning results when children, actively planning and 
I participating in situations and experiences, have a desire for and an 
understanding of the goals which they help to achieve. Since it is the aim 
of every good teacher to effect such learning, her prime responsibility is 
to use as motivation the felt needs of the children. 

The school council is a medium through which the needs and desires 
of children can be met. Discussion in meetings provides them with 
opportunities to share both individual and group ideas and to express 
their desires and needs. The council also opens a channel through which 
the teacher can teach the necessary skills and knowledges basically neces- 
sary for the development and achievement of personal and social values. 

Teachers recognize and agree that there are many activities which, if 
properly planned and guided, promote real learning experiences. One 
of these activities is the school council. To be most effective in providing 
true learning experiences, the council’s activities must be cooperatively 
planned by all the pupils and guided by all the teachers of the school. 

In the Washington School, River Forest, the council is composed of 
two or three pupils from each of the grades—one through seven. In all 
of the council’s activities the homeroom is the basic and integral element. 
Because there are only two or three representatives from each grade, some 
pupils have never had the opportunity of participating actively except 
as members of their homeroom organization. Therefore, in terms of the 
school as a whole, they have not enjoyed the satisfaction derived from the 
feeling of belonging. Council members and even the officers sometimes 
have not fully recognized the importance of the tasks to which they wert 
elected. The lack of a wider recognition by the school for their efforts 
resulted in a rather complacent attitude which was exhibited quite 
obviously by some members. 

Recognizing these particular weaknesses inherent in the organization, 
the more interested representatives of the council and the teachers pro 
posed a possible solution of the problems presented. After much discussion 
among the council representatives during a regular meeting, it wa 
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suggested that each one return to his room to discuss with his classmates 
and teacher the recognized problems. At the next regular meeting, ideas 
obtained from the homerooms were profusely introduced and discussed 
by all of the representatives. The suggestion most widely accepted by the 
council members and later approved by the majority in each of the 
homerooms was to have a breakfast which would be followed by an all- 
school assembly. 

Immediately after the decision was made, questions began to arise: 
When will the breakfast be given? Where? By whom planned and served? 
How will it be financed? Shall we have any guests? If so, who shall they 
be? How can each room have an active part? 

Some of the questions were answered easily and to everyone’s satis- 
faction, but others provoked considerable thought and discussion. The 
largest problems were: How will the breakfast be financed? Who will 
plan and serve it? 

When it was suggested that money from the Pupil Activity Fund—a 
fund to which every pupil in school had contributed an equal amount— 
be used, many members objected. In planning the budget, no money had 
been allotted for such a purpose. The pupils stated that money from the 
fund should be used only for projects in which all the children would be 
participating or benefiting. Finally, it was agreed that a request would be 
made to the Parent-Teachers Association for the money. The needed 
amount was immediately received. 

For council members to prepare, serve, and enjoy the breakfast—all 
at the same time—seemed almost too large a task. For a group of council 
members to assist a group of mothers in planning and serving the break- 
fast seemed a wise and logical suggestion which was agreeable to both 
children and mothers. The children felt that the mothers assisting should 
be those whose sons and daughters were members of the council, because 
it did not seem fair to ask the mother of a non-council member. This plan 
was carried out. Other phases of planning and work were accepted by 
different rooms, after their representatives explained the plans. 

Completed plans were as follows: Breakfast was served at eight o'clock 
on Thursday morning in the school gymnasium for council members, all 
teachers and guests, including the Superintendent of Schools, Coordinator 
of Curriculum, and the principals of each school in the village. The 
president of the council was toastmaster and introduced the guests, who 
in turn gave short inspirational talks to council members. 

By the time breakfast was concluded, all other childern were arriving 
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at school. At nine o'clock, regular time for school assemblies, the follow- 
ing program was presented for the entire school: 


Song, The Star Spangled Banner—All pupils 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag—Led by President of the Council 
Installation of New Members and Officers—Co-Sponsor of Council 
Selections—Glee Club members 

Presentation of Booklet, School Courtesies and Regulations—President of 


Council 
Song, America—All pupils 


The booklet was composed of school regulations and courtesies which 
had been discussed, agreed upon, and assembled cooperatively by all of 
the grades. The members of the fifth grade class wrote the introduction 
to the booklet and prepared very attractive covers for the copies. 

Following the breakfast and assembly program, the children of each 
grade in their homeroom meetings evaluated the entire experience in all 
of its ramifications. 

At the next meeting of the council, members brought out the specific 
points resulting from the homeroom evaluations. Mentioned and dis- 
cussed as the most meaningful activities through which they had gained 
in both learning and enjoyment were opportunities for the following: 


. Exchanging and sharing ideas through planning. 

. Letter writing. 

Democratic selection of council members and officers. 
. Planning the spending of money. 

. Creativeness in art. 

Clear written expression. 

. Oral expression. 

. Singing. 

. Planning a menu. 

. Practicing correct table manners. 

. Saying grace at mealtime. 

. Making and acknowledging introductions. 

. Planning the assembly program. 

. Sharing of experiences by children, parents and teachers in achieving 
specific goals. 
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Thus the activities of the school council provided opportunities for 
the children’s responsibilities to grow through service. The recognition 
of inherent individual abilities gave the children pride and confidence in 
themselves and met to a greater degree than previously the need of being 
wanted. 
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What Kind of School Building 
Shall It Be? 


M. THOMAS LUCARELI 


Principal, Jefferson and Garfield Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 


HROUGH VARIOUS MEDIA, such as the radio and the press, 

people have been aroused to a consciousness of the school building 
crisis that education faces today. Unless something is done immediately 
we shall not be able to care for the great influx of children that the schools 
will have to care for in the next few years. 

Why isn’t something being done? Are we waiting for a reduction in 
the cost of building construction and equipment? What assurance have 
we that there will be any appreciable cost reduction in the next few 
years? Opinion seems to be to the contrary. Then it is time that we 
began to provide that new schoolhouse now, while we still have a chance 
to meet the need. 

What kind of school building shall it be? Before attempting to answer 
this question, it would be well for us to take cognizance of the mistakes 
made in the past. Heretofore, we have fitted the child to the building. 
This time, let’s fit the building to the needs of the child. We have only 
to look at some of the more recent buildings to see our mistakes. The 
schools that were constructed in the last decade were outmoded while 
the drawing was still wet on the blueprint paper. And why so? We 
haven’t always been too liberal in giving school boards a free hand in 
building the kinds of schools that would serve the needs of our children 
for many years to come. Theoretically yes, but practically no. We have 
hamstrung our school boards through various pressure groups so that 
building needs were held down to the bare essentials. Who does not 
temember the years when pressure groups were for cutting out the 
“frills” P 

Today the situation is different: there is more general public support 
for new schools, greater latitude in permitting boards to exercise their 
own judgment and authority in providing the kinds of schools that they 
feel will best serve the interests of youth and the community. Then what 
kind of school building shall it be? 

It seems reasonable that after a great deal of money has been spent 
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by the tax-paying public for the construction of a new building and 
equipment, maximum use should be made of the building and equipment, 
Schools should wear out from use rather than from decay. If our schools 
are to serve as the bulwark of democracy, they should provide oppor 
tunity for activities which promote democratic living. Boards of education 
would do well to give careful consideration to the community-centered 
school. A long thesis need not be developed to support this idea. The 
question is: Do we want to provide schools that make for effective demo- 
cratic living? Then the community-centered school should receive top 
priority in our planning. 

The school of tomorrow should be planned to serve as a center for 
many community activities. Engelhardt and Engelhardt have this to say 
in their Planning the Community School: “The national and community 
needs for our democratic society should determine the character of its 
school houses. These buildings should be places in which adults as well 
as children may enjoy satisfactory living under the conditions which 
make for group as well as for individual improvement. No public school 
should be developed which does not have a community relationship.” 

That we have made mistakes in the past is true, but let’s not make 
the same mistakes twice. Let’s plan our school buildings carefully and 
wisely so as to give our children the best that money can buy. What we 


provide for when plans are completed we shall have; what we do not 
provide for will be hard to get later on.’ 





Miss Laura Kellar 


As we go to press, word has been received of the sudden passing of Miss 
Laura E. Kellar on November 21, at her home in Salem, Oregon. 

For twenty years Miss Kellar was principal of the Atwater School in Shore 
wood, Wisconsin. In 1944, when a school board order barred school employees 
from participating in political discussions, she resigned and became superil- 
tendent of two schools in Vanport, Oregon. She did a stupendous job of oF 
ganization in this new shipbuilding town. When floods virtually wiped out 
the town in 1948, she joined the Oregon State Department of Public Instrue 
tion as an elementary supervisor. 

Miss Kellar will long be remembered by her many friends and associates. She 
served the Department of Elementary School Principals long and faithfully a8 
vice president and member of the executive committee. We honor the memory 
of a fine educational leader. 





1See American School Buildings. Twenty-seventh Yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA., Washington, D. C., 1949. 525 p. Illus. 
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